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GRISCOM HALL 


It is only fair to warn Friends who are think- 
ing of taking stock in Griscom Hall, that there 
will be none for sale, probably, by September 1. 
With the opening of the Hall the stock has been 
in lively demand, and less than an eighth is now 
for sale. 

Guests who come by train to Cresco are ur- 
gently requested to notify the Hall as to the train 
on which they will arrive, as carriages are sent 
only on notification. Do not notify the Inn, but 
address Griscom HALL, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 





The Man and His Watch 


The man who selects good works in 
buying a watch will seldom miss a 
train or an appointment. 

We sell only the dependable kind 
of watches, at right prices—and 
have been selling them for nearly 
a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1810, 








FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Ps 


809 Master Street, 





E. BINDER 
MILLINER 


1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


WATCH REPAIRING 


{STMUSND 


by skilled workman, 
at moderate prices, 
backed by our guar- 
antee and 89 years’ 
experience. That is 
what we offer. Can 
you do better? 





RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
















Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 
WANTED.—AN ABLE-BODIED MAN, 
Friend preferred, as janitor for Friends’ 
School and Meeting House in the City limits, 
Fixed salary and profits from the lunch counter. 
Give particulars of former employment when 

writing. Address X. this office. 


ANTED.—COUNTRY GIRL AS MOTHER’S 
helper, Swarthmore, Pa. Two young child- 
ren. No experience necessary, a comfortable 


home is offered with moderate means. Address 
No. 69, this office. 


ANTED—BY AN ACTIVE YOUNG MAN, 
employment ona farm for the summer. 
Address; 2545 N. 16th St. Phila. Pa. 


ANTED— A YOUNG WOMAN AS 
Mother’s Assistant to aid in the care of 

two children in a Friend’s family, living in the 
country in summer and in private honse in New 


York City in winter. To be a member of the 
family. Address, No. 70, this office. 


ANTED—WORK AS A CHAUFFEUR BY 
a young Friend who has had experience. 
Address, J. C. Roberts, 2545 N. 16th St., Phila. 


ANTED-—-EXPERIENCED WOMAN 
wishes care of invalid or feeble person, or 
mother’s helper with young children, in or near 
Phila. preferred. Address, Box 644, Oxford, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 
Two SHARES OF STOCK IN THE BUCK 
Hill Falls Co. Address, Franklin Packer, 
Newtown, Pa. 


CHILDREN DIE 


in the tenements these hot days. Our 
FRESH AIR FARM is closing for lack of 
funds. This Farm is at Greens Farms, 
Conn., accommodating eighty mothers 
and babies, little boys and girls, and has 
been successfully run for nine years. 
Over $1,300 of the usual subscriptious 
have been withheld owing to financial 
depression. If youcan help to keep this 
Fresh Air Work open please mail checks 
to C. S. Stone, 44 Hubert St., New 
York City. 
THE FRIENDLY AID SOCIETY. 


248 East 34th Street 
New Yora City 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Small party will sail from New York 
November 28. Six months. Write for 
particulars. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 North 19th St. Philadelphai 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


Another lot sold during the past week to a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting encourages 
us to believe that the completion of Griscom Hall 
is going to increase the number of cottages in that 
section of the settlement. When the trees are cut 
out and the underbrush cleared up the desirable 
location of lots in plotting No. 2 of which Griscom 
Hall is the centre will become more apparent. 


There isa general desire on the part of many 
of our visitors to Buck Hill that lot owners and 
the Buck Hill Falls Company itself should trim 
out the underbrush and some of the trees to a con- 
siderable extent. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to spend their summers at the sea shore, 
where there is usually an absence of verdure, have 
a feeling of being “shut in’’ when they come up 
to our heavily shaded country. The Buck Hill 
Falls Company has set the example in brushing 
upand we hope todoeven more of it the present 
year, not only to make the settlement look better, 


but alsoon account of the lessened danger from 
forest fires. 


The garage has been enlarged to accommodate 
sixteen automobiles. We have not yet started 
work in the landing stage for airships but have 
in mind a good location for it when needed. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
2% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Helpful Writings. 


So few books are worth read- 


ing—so many verbose and 
dull! The religious writings 
of Sunderland P. Gardner are 


of the first class, of interest 
to all Friends. 


We have several freshly bound 
copies of his Memoirs, for sale at 
75 cents, 90 cents by mail. We 
will send it on approval to 
Friends we know. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
acribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


President. 


Captali, $500,000. 


Hugh Mcllvair 


cl 


lst Vice-Prest. 

Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 

William Bradway, 


Trust Officer 
Secretary anc Treasurer. 


verware, etc. 


Martin’s Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends A Day School for Boys and Girls. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Departments. 

For catalogues apply to 
JAMES N. RICHARDSON, A. B., Principal 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 


l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa: 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Stenographer 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 





Modern Safe Deposit Vaults. 
Box Rental $5.00 per annum and upwards. 
Special Vaults for storage of trunks and sil- Row!and Comly 


Examination cordially invited. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 

David L. Lukens 
Surplus, $125,000 Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
qugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 
E. Lawrence Fell 
William Bradway 


George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 
JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 
J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


SAFE BANKING 


THE FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY, affords absolute safety for all deposits en- 
trusted to its care by reason of its Capital and Surplus and its conservative and prudent management. 


Among its Directors and Officers are included : 
CHAS. EDGERTON, First Vice-President 
President Coatesville Boiler Works. 
Isaac ROBERTS, Secretary & Treasurer 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, Trust Officer 


= 


FRANKLIN S. EpMonpDs, Solicitor 


Harry S. BONNER, 
with Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
IsRAEL H. JOHNSON, JR., 
President Israel H,. Johnson, Jr. & Co., Ine. 
EpWIN W. THOMAS, 
of Jos. W. Thomas & Sons 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN ANY AMOUNT FROM ONE DOLLAR UPWARD ARE WELCQME AND 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON SAME AT THE RATE OF 3')* PER ANNUM. 
Interest at 2% paid on Check Accounts. 
Safe Deposit Boxes are rented from $2.50 per annum upwards. 


FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY 1501 Race Street 


Opposite The Friends’ Book Store 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Many have not yet learned that there may be 
spirituality in the use of money. 


ISAAC WILSON. 







THE HEIRS OF ALL THE EARTH. 


From street and square, from hill and glen, 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 

I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs a vast torchlight in the air, 

I watch it through the evening damps; 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine clad, nor clothed in state, 
Their title deeds not yet made plain; 
But walking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day by laws as fixed and fair 

As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 

The harvest fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant’s brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse beat calm and still, 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace time’s wondrous will. 


Some day without a trumpet’s call, 
This news shall o’er the earth be blown; 
The heritage comes back to all; 
The myriad monarchs take their own. 
—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 





OUR PART. 


[Extract from a private letter written by Hannah A. 
Plummer. ] 

I am sorry thee has been so “rushed.” It does 
not seem right. Some one has said that “we al- 
ways have time and strength enough for the 
things we ought to do.” Perhaps we take on some 
things which are not really our part. In so doing 
we lessen our ability for the things we ought to 
do. Because so many things need doing does not 
indicate that it is our cue. If we keep steadily to 
our own vision of duty, some one else whose duty 
the other things are, will probably see it and feel 
his responsibility. Let us reserve our strength 
for what we feel is our part, not what other peo- 
ple think we should do. 

It seems to me, sometimes, that in our intense 
interest and desire to have work accomplished we 
get into a spirit of hurry, which in time brings 
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on a sense of nervous irritation and eventually a 
breakdown, which is torture not only for our- 
selves but for our families, who grieve to see us 
suffer, and are often powerless to relieve us. 


THE “PERSONAL LIBERTY” FALLACY, THE 
GERMANS AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


One of the most significant and interesting 
articles which has recently appeared in the Ger- 
man religious press is Prof. Martin Rade’s ad- 
dress, published in the Christliche Welt of Mar- 
burg, on “The Attitude of the Germans in the 
United States toward the Prohibition movement.” 
This address was delivered in Berlin, as one of 
the course of Scientific Studies of Alcoholism, 
conducted under the auspices of the Central As- 
sociation for the Suppression of Alcoholism in 
Germany. It will appear in full, together with 
the other lectures given by eminent men of sci- 
ence and public teachers, in the published report 
of the meetings. Prof. Rade’s recent visit to the 
United States, as a delegate to the Boston Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, afforded 
him special opportunities for the study of the 
Prohibition Movement in this country and the re- 
lations of his fellow-Germans to it. He sums up 
his general opinion on the matter by declaring: 
“The German who travels through North America 
brings home with him a painful impression,— 
the impression that the German element in the 
United States does not play the part to which it is 
entitled by its antecedents, its abilities, and the 
general esteem of Americans for German culture. 
A symptom and also a cause of this state of 
things is to be found in the attitude of the Ger- 
mans to the Prohibition movement.” 

Prof. Rade hereupon gives a condensed and 
graphic review of this movement in its present 
aspects in the United States, dwelling in turn on 
State Prohibition, Local Option, and the moral 
argument against the saloon. With surprising 
insight and accuracy, for a foreigner, he traces 
the history and salient features of these leading 
methods of curbing and destroying the liquor 
traffic, noting incidentally the hostile attitude of 
Cardinal Gibbons and other Roman Catholic dig- 
nitaries to Prohibition. He quotes the figures 
given by pro-liquor advocates to show the ruin- 
ous results of Prohibition on various great indus- 
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tries of the country, and especially on the income 
of our great cities, but is not greatly impressed 
with this source of danger. He rightly believes 
that “America would be able to support its popu- 
lations without the aid of breweries, distilleries, 
saloons, and beer-gardens?” The compensating 
gains, both economic and moral, would more than 
offset any possible losses involved in the suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic. No convinced Prohibi- 
tionist will be influenced by such specious argu- 
ments. 

But Prof. Rade’s regret arises from the large 
interest which the German element in America 
owns in breweries, distilleries, and their adjuncts. 

This does much to lower the Germans in the 
esteem of their Anglo-American fellow-citizens, 
particularly the further fact that it is only when 
the free sale of alcohol is threatened that the Ger- 
man populations in this country manifest a vital 
interest in politics. 

In Europe there reigns complete ignorance con- 
cerning the social status of the Germans in 
America. The German newspapers in this coun- 
try represent local conditions from the point of 
view of their German readers. It is a dogma with 
them that the Prohibitory movement is the off- 
spring of hypocrites and fanatics, a kind of lu- 
nacy, and in every case an attack on personal lib- 
erty. The Germans they portray as the glorious 
champions of the ideal of true freedom. “Per- 
sonal Liberty” is the slogan which is oftenest 
heard in this connection, and, as the American 
clergyman is the leader and organizer of the tem- 
perance sentiment of his locality so the Lutheran 
or Catholic pastor is put forward by his followers 
to defend the lawfulness and wholesomeness of 
beer and whiskey drinking. 

Certainly, the Reyerends of all English-speak- 
ing denominations are foremost in the Prohibi- 
tory cause. But the Germans are much mistaken, 
Prof. Rade declares, if they conceive of Prohibi- 
tion as a clerical movement. They ignore the 
fact that the churches which are the most active 
in this cause are of Calvinistic origin; that is, 
they are lay churches. Their clergy are only their 
orators and representatives. Their power springs 
from their congregations. Quoting a sermon by 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago which testi- 
fies to this fact and justly attributes the phenome- 
nal development of the Prohibition movement in 
the United States to the people themselves, Prof. 
Rade notes with great satisfaction the ever-in- 
creasing growth of temperance in this country. 
Men and women can be found in great numbers 


who never knew the taste of wine or beer and | 


experience no need of alcoholic stimulation. What 








do the sarcasms of polite society or the coarse wit 
of the bar-room amount to, when confronted with 
the reassuring and impressive fact that there are 
in the United States whole districts which are ab- 
solutely and totally abstinent, from choice and 
not from constraint? 

During his extended journey in the United 
States, Prof. Rade was not once offered by 
Americans spirituous drink of any kind or placed 
in a position where it was in any sense obligatory 
to order it. We refer to the banquet at the Bos- 
ton International Congress in which five hundred 
persons participated, in which nothing stronger 
than Apollinaris was partaken of, and which with 
its liveliness, delightful humor, and good-fellow- 
ship was an object-lesson to any German who 
deemed that wit and geniality must be induced 
by more or less copious libations of beer and wine. 
He contrasts the artificial excitement, the fre- 
quent stupor produced by over-stimulation at Eu- 
ropean banquets, at which the body and not the 
spirit is the predominant factor, and asks, “Who 
possesses the higher culture,—we or our brethren 
across the ocean?” 

The second and third generation of German- 
Americans often feel this quite keenly, but the 
original immigrant thinks it truly “German” to 
adhere to the saloon and to his idolized “lager- 
beer,”’ and, when these are threatened, to unite in 
a “National Association” inspired and led by 
brewers, hotel-keepers, saloon-keepers, newspaper 
proprietors, and local politicians to do battle for 
“our endangered personal liberty.” Prof. Rade 
gives a sample of German-American pulpit oratory 
inspired by such associations and ideals,and which 
closes with the prayer, “O Lord Jesus! with the 
lash of thy holy zeal cleanse thy temple on earth 
of these swollen, drunken priests of Prohibition, 
who lay alien fire on thine altars and profess to 
be holier than thy Father (who made wine,—the 
clarified juice of the grape), and to be more pure 
than thyself!” 

To uphold personal liberty against the vote of 
the majority, in a republic like the United States, 
is undemocratic, un-American, unpatriotic. All 
this outery for personal liberty is at its heart a de- 
mand for personal license and lawlessness. To 
uphold the interests of the saloon, or an unre- 
stricted sale of beer against the economic and 
moral welfare of a community, is a crime, es- 
pecially when it is combined, as is usually the 
case, with personal threat and violence and the 
corruption of officials. 

Against such abuses the Germans who truly 
love liberty within the necessary bounds of law, 


| and believe in civic order and righteousness, 
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should protest, and bring to bear their personal 
influence. Agitation for or against Prohibition is 
lawful, but not evasion of or disobedience to law. 
The Germans discredit themselves politically and 
socially by their present attitude. They show by 
their insistence on “personal liberty” (in beer- 
drinking!) that they do not comprehend the na- 
ture of democracy. If the Germans were to turn 
about politically and stand for local option, which 
does not forbid their free consumption of beer 
and wine at home, they would gain enormously 
in the estimation of the American people and 
more than double their influence. 

As it is now, there is danger that even the 
negro, under the new reign of Prohibition in the 
Southern States, will yet surpass them in prestige 
and power. 

Truly, these are strong, bold words to come 
from a German source, and we can only hope that 
the appeal of our brave and earnest co-worker, 
the distinguished scholar and editor, of the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, may reach not a few of his 
fellow-countrymen in Germany and America, and 
lead them to reconsider this great issue in the 
light of true freedom, social justice, and the love 
of mankind. 

In the Christian Register. 


—C. W. Wendte. 


ENGLISH FRIENDLY SENTIMENT AGAINST 
SMOKING. 

[A letter in The Friend (London), and also in The 
British Friend.] 

DEAR FRIEND.—May we express the concern 
which we, in common with many others, feel at 
the increase of the habit of smoking in our Society? 

We ourselves believe that smoking is both un- 
necessary and unnatural, and that in many cases 
it is directly injurious. It is admitted by leading 
authorities that cigarette smoking by boys is one 
of the causes of physical deterioration. 

It may also be urged that the money expended 
on the habit—which in some cases is considerable 
—might be better employed. Instances have come 
under our notice in which the amount spent was 
badly needed for ordinary family expenditure, or 
might well have been set aside for insurance or 
similar purposes. 

Further, the habit is often a cause of discom- 
fort and annoyance to non-smokers (including 
ladies), and in some cases tends to dull the finest 
feelings of courtesy and thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of others. 

Our fathers became abstainers from alcohol 
primarily because they desired to use their in- 
fluence and example on behalf of those who were 
in danger from the habit of drinking. The ques- 
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| tion of tobacco smoking appeals to many Friends 


in a similar way. Some of us are acquainted 
with many men attending our meetings and Adult 
Schools, who desire to give up a habit which has 
unconsciously gained in power over them, but 
they need sympathetic assistance in their effort. 
One of the greatest helps in these and other cases 
would be the self-sacrificing example of those who 
were willing to surrender their liberty in the ser- 
vice of others. 

We do not dispute that smoking in extreme 
moderation appears in many cases to do little 
physical harm; but is it not true that it is an in- 
dulgence which, though at first possibly compara- 
tively harmless, may and often does develop into a 
fixed habit, which eventually obtains a strong hold 
upon the smoker, and is increasingly difficult to 
break from? 

We gladly acknowledge that among those who 
smoke are men who earnestly desire and labour 
for the spread of the truth and the uplifting of 
humanity. We also recognize that many who 
smoke do so with the idea of promoting friendly 
social intercourse. We would, however, ask all 
such Friends to consider carefully whether their 
influence for good would not be even greater, and 
their aims more likely to be realized, if they per- 
sonally abstained from smoking. 

Friends have, in the past, stood for simplicity 
and moderation in life, and have discountenanced 
all habits of indulgence calculated adversely to 
affect the life of the community. We hope that 
this attitude may be fully maintained, and earn- 
estly desire that each of us, in relation to tobacco 
smoking and other habits, may seek to be quite 
clear that we are doing nothing to hinder the 
realization of those high ideals for which we as a 
Society stand.—Yours sincerely, 

ALFRED H. BROWN, 

E. VIPONT BROWN, M. D. (Lond.), 

JOSEPH ALLEN BAKER, M. P., 

ALBERT P. I. COTTERELL, M. I. C. E., 

CHARLES J. DYMOND, 

ALEXANDER GRACE, 

HENRY GRACE, 

ROBERT J. LONG, 

WILFRED E. LITTLEBOY, 

CHARLES A. MARSH, M. D. (Lond.), 

FRED. O’BRIEN, M. Sc., 

WILLIAM HENRY ROWLANDS, 

HUBERT D. RUTTER, 

EARNEST E. TAYLOR, 

J. HERBERT THORP, M. D., M. R. C.S., 

WILLIAM WHITING, 

WILLIAM WILSON, M.R.C.5S., L. R. C. P., 
and many others, 
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SICILY. 

Saying good-bye to Tunis and to the Moors, we 
steamed out of the harbor northward. Passing 
the port of ancient Carthage, we saw only a small 
lagoon. Upon the hills are pastures. Excava- 
tions there disclose the site, beyond a doubt. We 
thus had been permitted to tread upon the very 
floors of palaces that have safely slept since the 
fierce Easterners razed the city 1260 years ago. 
In the days of her pride, she ruled the seas with 
such vigilance that it was said the Romans dared 
not bathe without her permission. 

Eighty miles further northward from Tunis 
lies Sicily, as large as New Jersey, but very much 
older. It is a bunch of mountains. 

In stormy times, when Pluto struggled for more 
space in the northern world, the mountains of 
Sicily were raised high up out of a boiling sea. 
‘arth’s crust was crushed and twisted by the 
mighty force. Seas rushed across deserts, and 
changed their dwelling places. Skies were im- 


penetrably dark, save the lightning. This, in 
the morn of time, before men were, and the awful 
scene was witnessed only by the Almighty. 

We had not been bred upon the mountains. 
Their high crests spoke new lessons—their height, 
their immensity, their age. 


Viewed from afar, 
they looked like adamant, but when we ap- 
proached we saw them actually tumbling down, 
crumbling slowly, or rapidly, according to our 
measure of time. At their feet, valleys, once deep, 
were now being filled by their debris. From foot 
to summit, at every turn, we saw them falling, 
the decay so rapid in the most of them that their 
sides and tops are all concealed and rounded off 
by what we call soil. But here and there great 
granite tops project far out, making grand sky 
lines. We listened and thought these spoke of 
some eternity. Then we climbed, but when, as we 
thought, to approach the infinite, behold, we saw 
even the granite crumble. In the gorge below 
were boulders and sand of texture that compelled 
us to admit that even granite is not eternal. In 
despair we saw we had not been there when it 
was new and young, unbroken, as when first 
created. Then we tried in vain to count the 
grains of sand that had fallen from that old sum- 
mit, and to picture the scene that had been from 
its original height and again we failed, and slept 
from sheer weariness. Then an angel whispered 
that mortals are not permitted to see across the 
infinite. 

And so we learned that, by our glass, Sicily is 
very old. One only of its mountains is still in the 
making. This is Etna, on the eastern shore. Its 
top is covered by perpetual snow, and from its 


| 
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| summit a constant cloud of smoke tells of its 


crater. At intervals, too frequent for the gar- 
deners on its lower slopes, great streams of lava 
have run down in fury to the sea. So long as 
Etna remains active, she is a mountain in the 
making, and, in that sense, is young. 

The city of Catania is at its foot, and anyone 
who passes through can see black lava blocks, as 
big as houses, from some late eruption. In 50 to 
100 years, by exposure to the sun and rain, these 
stones dissolve into rich earth. Thus the slopes, 
below the snow line, are made productive. Every 
peasant who can command a few square feet to 
cultivate, is sure of a living. The climate is 
superb. Yellow lemons in green orchards, cover 
every terrace. No earth excels in rich produc- 
tiveness these beds of new volcanic soil. 

One sees Etna best from the town of Taormina. 
This is 30 miles from the summit, and lies upon 
the coast, northward, facing Italy. Taormina 
town is on a ledge 700 feet above the sea. It is 
an old place, supported by tourists and the fruit 
of terraced gardens on the mountain side. It has 
but one principal street; in front the blue Ionian 
sea, in the rear the mountains. Donkeys bear the 
heavy burdens, maidens and women carry the 
water. There is one great central fountain, at 
once the source of drink and the exchange for 
news and gossip of the day. How gracefully the 
women lift the tall ewers to their heads. How 
steadily they poise them, as they trip up or down 
the long, steep steps to their abodes. 

The climate is so mild that all doors and win- 
dows are wide open, and the women are in view 
at their work. Not an idler there. On the 
street, they knit. Kindergartens teach children 
to make laces whilst they sing. The women keep 
busy. Men are scarce. Many have gone to 
America, North or South, to find employment and 
a living wage. 

Above Taormina, 1200 feet higher up the moun- 
tain, is the town of Mola, almost deserted by the 
men. Nearly all the able bodied have gone to 
America. If not to America, then to the army. 
Every man in Italy must serve three years in the 
army. Physical defects, or illness alone, will re- 
lieve him. 

And so the women take their places in the 
fields and grow strong. Carrying burdens upon 
their heads causes them to be erect. No soldier 
boy trained in the ranks can walk with better 
carriage than these peasant women. As for 
strength, they seem to outdo the men. They carry 
the mortar and the stone. Once we saw some 
rubbish, stone and mortar from an old building, 
being thrown into a cart for removal, a man hoed 
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it into a basket; a boy helped a woman hoist the 


basket to her head; she carried it a few steps and 
let it fall into a cart. A man in the cart emptied 
the basket and tossed it back to the man with the 
hoe. Thus the heavy work is done by the women. 

These women have set themselves another task, 
that of making laces for the tourist, and with 
what success one may guess when he sees a mile 
of shops in one small town for the sale of them. 
The first concern of the tourist ladies is to se- 
cure their rooms at some hotel. Then they go 
shopping for these laces. This accomplished, if 
time permits in Taormina, they plan a visit to 
the only ancient ruin in the town, the Greek 
Theatre. 

This theatre is a really classic structure, and 
takes the traveler back two thousand three hun- 
dred years. “Cut from a hollow in the mountain 
side,” the spectator seated in this old theatre 
could view at once the actors and Etna, “and 
when from the great robing rooms at either side 
of the proscenium, distinguished men stepped 
forth upon the ample stage to represent the 
plays of the great dramatists of Greece, these 
walls, which still give back the human voice with 
absolute distictness, resounded to the noble lines 
of A=schylus and Sophocles.”—(John L. Stod- 
dard). 

Such was the glory of the place that 500 years 
before our era Taormina is said to have sup- 
ported a population of more than a hundred thou- 
sand souls. It numbers now, aside from tourists, 
perhaps, four thousand. 

In full view from our hotel window is a little 
point of shore upon which Greece planted, B. C. 
735, her first colony in Sicily, called Naxos. Alas, 
it was destroyed by Etna, long ago. 

Other Greek colonies in Sicily were more fortu- 
nate. Near the southeastern angle of this tri- 
angular island is Syracuse, a relic of Greek ages, 
long gone by, to which many travelers go and 
find much of interest. The modern town lies low, 
upon an island, connected by bridge and causeway 
to the shore. South of the town is a considerable 
harbor, into which runs the small river Anapo. 
Upon its banks is the only place in Europe where 
one may now see the wild papyrus grow. “This 
plant, so long the faithful guardian and preserver 
of the literature of the world, grows there in 
slender stalks to the height of 12 to 15 feet, 


spreading out at the top into a tuft of slender | 
of an- | 


fibres. The famous writing paper 


tiquity was made by slicing the moist pith of | 


these stems and pressing layers of these slices 
together crosswise. 
rubbed smooth by tools of ivory.” 
cellence of this Egyptian product 


They were then dried and | 
To the ex- | 
we owe | 


| 





what we have received of the treasures of 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman thought 
during many centuries preceding our era. 
These include the Gospels and the records of the 
Roman Empire, when it extended from the Cale- 
donian wall to the Euphrates River. Upon the 
papyrus was written all of Greek history since 
the days of Homer. From the papyrus one reads 
the history of Syracuse itself. 

It thus appears to have been a Phoenician col- 
ony, subsequently overrun by the Greeks. B. C. 
485, it sent 30,000 troops to help Athens resist the 
Persians. It is said its population then exceeded 
a million, a figure that is attested by the myriads 
of rock-hewn sepulchres that may yet be seen, cut 
three stories deep, and spread over many acres 
for the burial of their dead. Robbed now of 
every movable vestige of the dust they were in- 
tended to preserve, these tombs tell us a touching 
tale. 

MILTON JACKSON. 

Lake Como, 6th mo. 13th. 


(To be concluded next week. ) 


DR. RENDEL HARRIS’S ADDRESSES. 


[A leading editorial in the London Friend. 

Those who have listened to our friend Rendel 
Harris’s racy addresses do not need urging to lis- 
ten again if the opportunity arises. But if other- 
wise, the next thing is to read them in type. Dur- 
ing a distinguished year as President of the Na- 
tional Free Church Council, Rendel Harris be- 
came known to thousands who were before un- 
familiar with his name or work. And if, as we 
doubt not, the addresses in the little volume re- 
cently published* are a fair sample of the food 
provided for such audiences, it is evident that 
they enjoyed feasts of good things. To those who 
read them for the first time they come with a 
breath of fresh air as from sea or mountain; 
while those who have listened to the spoken mes- 
sage will again hear the voice and recall the man- 
ner as they turn the page. There is nothing 
stale or trite about Dr. Harris’s writings. It 
may be the old truth stated over again, but it is 
newly and freshly put, in a way that arrests at- 
tention and stamps the memory. 

Tenderness, originality, and suggestion are 
constantly lit up with touches of humour point- 
ing the moral and adorning the tale. We come 
upon little unexpected turns which delight and 
quicken, while withal there is a simplicity of 


*Aaron’s Breastplate and other Addresses. By J. Ren- 
del Harris. Thomas Law; also Headley Brothers. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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style and diction which carries along even the 

uninstructed. As an example of the tender touch 

of poetry, take this from a description of the 

stones in the personal breastplate of prayer (like 

Aaron’s): “Here is one that I carry about—a 

shy, changeable, mysterious jewel. What is it? 

Where did you pick it up? It is an opal. I 

picked it up in crossing a certain arid stretch of 

wilderness, in a solitary place of its own and of 

mine. And here is another akin to it—a pearl. I 

' plunged for it: it was hidden away under the for- 

bidding shells of hostility and misunderstanding. 

| Prayer makes enemies into friends, and final 

friends, who will not return to the shells from 

which they have been extracted. And here is an- 

i other stone, a sapphire this. It dropped myster- 

( iously out of the sky, with the blue of the heavens 
; 










































applied to Religion.” 


still clinging to it. It lay at my door, to be either 
trampled on or cherished. It pays sometimes to 
look down, to condescend to people of low estate!” 

Dr. Harris sometimes appears to be trying to 
frighten us with an unfamiliar word, even a 
word of a dead language, as in his delightful dis- 
course on “Ataraxia” (which he translates “un- 
disturbedness”). And then in the midst of it 
we get a story, simple, yet full of point, like that 
of the man who was attending one of the great 
religious gatherings in Western America; “he 
was a farmer, several hundreds of miles from 
home, and when the spiritual life of the meetings 
was at its height he received a telegram, saying, 
‘The grasshoppers are eating your corn.’ What 
was he to do? He could not telegraph back to 
i the grasshoppers to stop eating the corn; he 

could not get back himself and stop them. So he 
| said: ‘If my Father wishes to feed His grasshop- 

pers on His corn, I have nothing to say to it.” Was 

that Stoicism or Fatalism? Neither of these: it 

was just Ataraxia.” We first read this chapter on 

| a beautiful Sabbath morning, seated on a wooded 

hillside above a babbling brook, within hearing of 

children’s sweet voices in song across the valley. 

Everything there seemed in keeping with the 

| spirit of the sermon. But only for short intervals 

' May we enjoy such contact with outward peace, 

“far from the madding crowd”; and we can 

recommend the lesson also to the busy man or 

careworn housewife who would learn the secret 
of the undisturbed life. 

Rendel Harris has small respect for the pre- 
tensions of ecclesiasticism. His gospel represents 
a present-day practical Christianity. He can find 
a whole sermon in the little word “with,” which, 
he tells us, in the New Testament, is ‘‘an experi- 
mental word, asummary of experimental theology.”’ 
“Tt is the charter of incorporation of the 


thought is ever sparkling. 


ure for the Church. 
























that we have received them. 
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Germantown, Philadelphia. 













new order, and holds the key of the Church door. 
Christ’s first disciples signed no creed, embraced 
no confession, but ‘He chose twelve that they 
might be with Him, and that He might send them 
forth to preach.’” “This preposition can lecture 
on the continuity of the Church, and upon the 
apostolic succession. Professor With’s lectures 
on the Church are the only ones worth listening 
to. For imagine that if there was no reinforce- 
ment of historical truth by direct communion, we 
should be getting farther and farther from Christ 
as the days go by, and our testimony would be a 
continually extended and a continually weakened 
chain.” The same thought runs through the 
striking address entitled “The Time Machine as 


Examples of the humour which marks these 
pages might be culled almost everywhere. 
friend carries ever a smiling face, and the 
Nevertheless with 
this lightness of touch, he always goes to the heart 
of things. He speaks as one who has experienced 
and can testify of that which his eyes have seen 
and his heart has felt and known. 
with two or three specimens of those epigram- 
matic sentences on which we alight again and 
again. Commenting on the title of a book—“The 
Gospel of the Nineteenth Century,”— 
have nothing to do with the nineteenth century; 
they live in Him who is called Yesterday, To-day, 
and For Ever.” In the address on “The Lord’s 
Song in a Strange Land”—“When the great re- 
vival comes again upon the Churches it will be 
either the cause or the effect of sacred song, or 
perhaps both. Already our hymn-books are in evi- 
dence that there is such a thing as interdenomi- 
national religion—however much it may please 
some people to talk of the Bible as if it were a 
Nonconformist book!” “There is no room for 
sackcloth in the experience of a true pilgrim.” 
“The Gospel was Christ, even more than it was 
the word of Christ.” Such thoughts are a treas- 


THE REAL TEST. 

We hear the voice, we feel the impressions, and 
recognize the requirements of Truth. 
doing that has the most value. 
fied to hear, to feel, and know, we are also en- 
dowed with power to do, and this is the real test 
and proof,when we do follow these intimations, 


If we are quali- 


MARGARET HOWARD. 
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QUESTIONS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Brooklyn First-day School found their first 
set of questions and answers on the testimonies 
of Friends 30 useful in their work, that they have 
issued a second set on Christian Teaching. 

The questions and answers are printed on card- 
board, so arranged as to make a neat folder which 
will stand considerable use. We reprint some of 
the questions with their answers used on their 
latest card, for the benefit of other schools which 
may find them adapted for opening and closing 
exercise, or as a basis for class consideration. 
They are as follows: JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 

(1) What should the followers of Jesus first 
seek? 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” 

(2) Does this mean an outward empire, or in- 
ward personal character? 

“The Kingdom of God is within you.” 

(3) How may one enter into this Kingdom? 

“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

“Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

“Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of 
God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein.” 

(4) May the proud in spirit enter into this 
Kingdom within us? 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

(5) Can one who allows his riches to control 
him reach the highest personal character? Can 
he carry his riches into his personal character? 

“Tt is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the King- 
dom of God.” 

(6) Should the follower of Jesus surrender 
his selfish personal desires and substitute therefor 
those more useful to others? 

“Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor; and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven.” 

(7) Does this mean to dispose of material 
riches for gold and silver coin, or to replace tem- 
porary selfish satisfactions by unfailing loving 
service for those in need of it? 

“Sell that ye have and give alms; provide your- 
selves with bags that wax not old, a treasure in 
the Heavens which faileth not, where no thief ap- 
proacheth, neither moth corrupteth.” 

(8) What is the treasure in Heaven? 

It is the fruit of the Spirit: “Love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
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ness, temperance; against such there is no law.” 

“For the fruit of the spirit is in all goodness, 
and righteousness and truth.” 

(9) What may those be called who lead noble, 
unselfish lives,—with love, joy, peace, etc.? 

“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” 

(10) Is the God we love and worship within 
us or without us? 

“Know ye not that ye are the temple of the 
living God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
within you?” 

(11) How high should be the ideal in charac- 
ter-building? 

“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.” 

(12) There was once a man who admitted to 
Jesus that to love God with our whole mind and to 
love our neighbor as ourselves is more than forms 
and ceremonies: What did Jesus say to him? 

“Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.” 

(13) After what manner did Jesus tell his 
disciples to pray? 

“Thy Kingdom come.” 

(14) What in our day constitutes a Chris- 
tian? 

“It is the life of Christianity taking place in 
the heart, that makes a Christian.” 

(Robert Barclay.) 

(15) Is this godly character practical for this 
world? 

“True godliness does not turn men out of the 
world, but enables them to live better in it, and 
excites their endeavors to mend it.” 

(William Penn.) 

(16) Does this character imply a life of pas- 
sive inactivity? 

“Those who see God must gird for service. 
Those who would have a closer view of the Di- 
vine must seek it in a life of love and sacrifice.” 

“Truth is free, but only for those who come 
with strenuous purpose to win it.” 

(Rufus M. Jones.) 

(17) How may this be realized in our meet- 
ings for worship? 

“In calm and cool and silence, once again 
I find my old accustomed place among 
My brethren, where, perchance, no human tongue 
Shall utter words; where never hymn is sung, 


Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor censer swung, 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane. 


“There syllabled by silence, let me hear 

The still small voice which reached the prophet’s ear; 
Read in my heart a still diviner law 

Than Israel’s leader on his tables saw, 

There let me strive with each besetting sin; 

Recall my wandering fancies and restrain 


The sore disquiet of a restless brain. —Whittier. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1908. 
UNITING IN ACTION. 

A Friends’ meeting is organized and maintained 
that the members may counsel and act together. 
In it the domination of one or more over others is 
out of place. No one is to be made a party to any 
action others may wish to engage in unless he sees 
his way clear to take part in such action. In the 
competitive society of the present day, associa- 
tions or clubs exists to do things. The Friends’ 
meeting does not exist primarily for the purpose 
of doing things, but for the purpose of doing those 
things that the Friends who compose it wish to do 
together. Whatever action any association takes, 
involves all who are members of it. A Friends’ 
meeting refrains from taking any action that 
would involve any member against his will. Thus 
a Friends’ meeting, if it is in sound condition, 
will not take any action even though a small mi- 
nority of the active members oppose it. Even if 
one member feels that he cannot take part in a 
proposed course and so expresses himself, the true 
meeting of friends may not force him against his 
conscience by deciding to take the action as a 
meeting and thus involving him with the rest. 

It is very difficult for those who are actively en- 
gagedin the strenuous competitive struggles of the 
present day business and social world to turn from 
these and act as friends in a Friends’ meeting. 
There is a strong tendency to bring the methods 
and spirit of competitive intercourse into the 
non-aggressive activity of the meeting. In this 
way some meetings have been allowed to drift into 
being mere clubs for doing things. In these cases 
the conscientious Friend has no recourse, when he 
does not see his way to go with the majority, but 
to submit to a curtailment of his religious liberty, 
or to withdraw from the association with his 
friends. 

The very difficulty of keeping our meeting of 
friends to its simple purpose and free from the 
encroachments characteristic of the times in 
which we live, makes it of especial interest to study 
the real nature and purpose of our methods of pro- 








cedure that we may be careful not to depart from 
them without knowing exactly whither we are 
drifting. 

The consideration that there are abuses incident 
to the Friendly method of procedure is not a good 
reason for condemning it, nor for wishing to give 
it up. It is true that a member or group of mem- 
bers may with all good intent take advantage of a 
meeting and hold it back from its true interests. 
This may be due to intellectual and spiritual sloth 
or to deadness of one kind or another. Much deli- 
cacy and patience may be required in dealing with 
such hindrances to the working out of the life and 
activity of a meeting. Such may, however, be 
overcome; and it is far better for the health of a 
meeting and with a view to its future usefulness, 
to engage its best energies for a time in dealing 
tenderly and patiently, albeit firmly and persistent- 
ly, with these hindrances than to do violence to 
the whole purpose of banding together as friends, 
by turning the meeting into a mere club for doing 
what a majority may wish to do. 

It must be remembered that if a meeting fails 
to unite in the furtherance of any concern that 
may be brought before it, this does not mean that 
the concern may not be gone forward with. It 
merely means that the meeting as such will not 
undertake to carry it out. An individual or a 
number of individuals may go forward with it. 
In this way many of our most important Friendly 
activities have been carried on by individuals and in- 
formal associations for years before the meetings 
have felt clear to take them up. 

A meeting of Friends may unite with a Friend 
in furthering his concern, but, on the other hand, 
has no power to hinder him nor to hinder individ- 
ual friends from joining with him in furthering a 
concern which it as a meeting will not take up. 
It is in this sympathy and helpfulness without 
the power of oppression that the Friends’ meeting 
differs from all ecclesiastical bodies. 


Darby (Pa.) Monthly Meeting, held in the 
afternoon of the 20th, decided to pay the expenses 
of one of its members to the General Conference at 


Winona Lake. Lansdowne (Pa.) Monthly Meet- 
ing, held in the evening of the same day, ap- 
pointed two members to go, who volunteered to 
pay their own expenses. 


The Interior is trying to correct what it calls 
a bad Presbyterian habit of saying. ‘““We set the 
pace for other churches.” We think something 
like that may be heard in other than Presbyterian 
assemblies. It has a familiar sound.—Christian 
Register. 
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HOMES AT WINONA LAKE. 


It has been the custom for the larger houses 
here to close immediately after the Bible Confer- 
ence, which this year closes on Eighth month 25th. 
They will gladly remain open for us if we can 
insure them a paying number of guests. In order 
that we may do this, all who have a prospect of 
coming should at once send word to that effect, 
stating approximate price, preference for hotel or 
cottage, rooms with or without board, near or far 
from auditorium, on a level with it or on the hill, 
single room or willingness to share with others. 

A careful canvass of the grounds shows many 
cottages where rooms can be rented for $3 and 
$4 each, suitable for two persons, and meals can 
be obtained at several places for 25c. each, or $4 
for twenty-one tickets. Two of the larger houses 
ask $5.50 per week for table board. 

Several families, or groups of friends, are tak- 
ing entire cottages for the week, with privilege 
of housekeeping. These vary in cost from $10 to 
$35, depending upon the size. Everything is fur- 
nished except silver, table and bed linen, and 
sometimes blankets. There is a good grocery 
store on the grounds and market wagons make 
the rounds daily. 

It is to be hoped that Friends in Indiana and 
the adjoining States will come en masse, bring en- 
tire communities, and embrace this fine oppor- 
tunity to attend a Friends’ Conference. We know 
of at least one Friend who is so hungry to meet 
and mingle with Friends, ‘that she will gladly 
serve as housekeeper for a party in return for her 
expenses. 

All correspondence should be addressed to 

MAryY H. WHITSON, 
Box 925 Winona Lake, Ind. 


AN ILLINOIS FRIEND AT WINONA LAKE. 

[Extract from a personal letter from Mary G. Smith, 
of Hoopeston, Ill., to one of the editors.] 

I am here for a few days, and I thought I would 
like to tell thee what I find in this beautiful place. 
I think all the Eastern Friends will be much 
pleased with the location. I have met Mary Whit- 
son and her mother several times. The shade 
trees with the many springs of good water and 
the good walks all conspire to make our stay in 
our week’s Conference pleasant in the social out- 
look. We are working faithfully in Illinois to get 
a large delegation to be here. When I return home 
I will try to get more of my acquaintances to 
come; who are descendants of Friends. I trust 
that we shall get still more closely together in 
this work we are in. 
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SEND A POSTAL TO J. W. HUTCHINSON. 

The reports of Friends going to the Conference 
at Winona Lake is very encouraging. Apparently, 
there are not many going from any one neighbor- 
hood, but many communities of Friends will be rep- 
resented, and no one need hesitate about attending 
because of fear that he will not meet those with 
whom he is acquainted. Many Friends who in- 
tend to go have not yet sent me a postal card giv- 
ing this information. I shall be glad to receive the 
information as soon as possible. 

J. WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman, Transportation Committee. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 





WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Friends of the Western Quarterly Meeting, com- 
prising subordinate meetings in Chester County, 
Pa., and northern Delaware, held at London 
Grove, Pa., on Third-day, the 21st, what was pro- 
nounced the largest and most enthusiastic session 
for business and worship conducted by them in the 
last 25 years. There were fully 400 people pres- 
ent. This is the more notable from the fact that 
London Grove is from three to five miles from all 
the nearest railroad and trolley lines, and all pres- 
ent had come in carriages or on foot. Visiting 
Friends present included Robert Barnes and 
daughter, of Purchase Quarter, New York; 
Joseph and Hannah Flowers, Sidney Yarnall, 
Alice P. Sellers, Jane P. Rushmore, R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, of Philadelphia Quarter; Hibberd 
Bartram and wife, of Concord Quarter; Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton and wife, of George School, 
Bucks Quarter; Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarth- 
more, Pa., a member in Westbury Quarter, New 
York; Allison Baker, of Caln Quarter. 

After spending the morning at worship and in 
transacting business of importance to the Society, 
practically the entire congregation remained for a 
local option rally in the afternoon, when ad- 
dresses were made by Henry W. Wilbur, secretary 
of Friends’ General Conference Advancement 
Committee, and Isabelle Shortlidge, of Concord- 
ville. 

Much of the unusual enthusiasm manifested was 
attributed to increased interest in Society affairs 
by the young people of the various meetings of the 
Quarter, and to a diligent canvass of many of the 
1200 members of the Quarterly Meeting who 
have not been in the habit of attending meet- 
ings. 

The meeting for worship continued an hour, and 
there was preaching by Ezra Fell, of Wilmington; 
Robert Barnes, Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Sidney Yar- 
nall, Henry W. Wilbur and Alice P. Sellers. 
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At the business session were representatives 
from Centre, Kennett Square, New Garden, Lon- 
don Grove, Penn’s Grove and Fallowfield Month- 
ly Meetings. Augustus Brosius and Ella Broomell 
were the clerks. 


The Circular Meeting Committee reported hav- 
ing held circular meetings for the propagation of 
Friends’ principles and testimonies in many meet- 
ing houses in the last few months, and expressed 
the expectaton of holding other such meetings dur- 
ing the remainder of the summer and in the au- 
tumn. 


The Philanthropic Committee reported that it 
was co-operating in the campaign for local option 
in Delaware and Pennsylvania. Letters had been 
sent to U. §S. Senators and to Congressmen 
asking for their attitude with regard to the move- 
ment for military and naval expansion by the 
National Government. Vigorous disapproval was 
expressed by several Friends in the meeting of 
what was considered the weak stand taken by 
Congressman Butler. His letter was considered 
very noncommittal. 

Speaking on Local Option in the afternoon, Isa- 
belle Shortledge made a strong indictment of the 
control of politics by the interests of the liquor 
business and a plea for independence in voting. 
Henry W. Wilbur said: “The conservative world 
balks at disturbing present liquor conditions, and 
higgles over personal liberty, vested interests and 
possible prohibitory law. And yet as a matter 
of fact all these things have been writ large in 
legislation since the dawn of civilization. A li- 
cense law may be prohibitory in its major provis- 
ons. It is actually prohibitory for all of the mem- 
bers of the community except the miserable few 
who get licenses. 

“For centuries civilization has been trying to 
get rid of the evils of the drink traffic by a process 
of elimination. All that the most radical prohibi- 
tionist claims is that government need not be lim- 
ited in its elimination, and may carry the process 
down to the last legalized grog-shop, provided the 
greatest good to the greatest number demands 
such drastic action. 

“Local option is one form of elimination. It 
simply provides that the people themselves shall 
decide in every specified community whether they 
want the business in their midst under any cir- 
cumstances. Surely, if a court has the right to de- 
cide that only one man shall sell liquor in any com- 
munity, the people themselves, who make courts 
and establish statutes, may say that the one man 
shall not sell. Local option is control or regulation 
or prohibition of the liquor traffic by direct will of 
the people. It is simply that and nothing more.” 
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BETTIS ACADEMY. 


[In a letter to the Intelligencer the principal of this 
Academy appeals to Friends for contributions. Martha 
Schofield says of him: “A. W. Nicholson is a man of high 
character and ability; and any assistance rendered him 
will be for the uplifting of his people.”] 

This School is not in a village, but in the open 
country, set on high grounds, in an oak-grove sur- 
rounded by farms, wild lands and forests. The 
school has been maintained by colored people for 
twenty-seven years, with very little outside as- 
sistance. The school owns 209 acres of land free 
from debt. This term we have been crowded, as 
never before. Our enrollment was over four hun- 
dred; one hundred and fifty of these were board- 
ing students. These boarding students bring 
every thing from home to furnish their rooms— 
such as bedsteads, bedding, chairs and other com- 
forts for their rooms—as the school has never 
been able to furnish the rooms. Students also 
bring their provisions from home. Some come as 
far as thirty-five miles in wagons, bringing these 
provisions and furniture when school opens, and 
carrying them back, when school closes. We have 
been forced to turn away this year, large num- 
bers for want of space. 

Our urgent need is more room to accommodate 
these anxious girls and boys from the farm, who 
are willing to sacrifice so much to be in school. 
Our school-house is too small, and we are forced 
to have from seventy-five to one hundred children 
in small rooms, because we have not space to do 
otherwise. One of our great needs is some help 
with which to put up a new school-house. Our 
present school-house could be converted into a 
dormitory, which would accommodate a large 
number of girls, if we were able to build a new 
school-house. Last year, through the aid of some 
friends we put up a dormitory, named after Miss 
Martha Schofield—Martha’s Hall—two stories 
high, 50x40 which has accommodated this year, 
ninety girls. 

The colored people have a deep interest in the 
school. This year they have raised over a thou- 
sand dollars to help pay the teachers. Our teach- 
ers make great sacrifices for the school, to keep it 
going. They teach for eighteen (18) and twenty 
(20) dollars per month. 

We are praying to God, that this circular may 
fall into the hands of some one whom God has 
blessed, and who would be willing to make some 
sacrifice to help us get a new building. 

The following contributions have been received 
this year: 

Miss Lillie Billings 

Miss N. P. H. Robbins, Mass 

Miss Martha Schofield 
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Publie School Fund .......... 140.00 
From the Colored Patrons... . 1,040.00 
Eiichi tr See Meso is Re Ride ee $1,214.00 


With this amount I have been forced to board 
and pay seven teachers, and care for 150 boarding 
students as best I could. Surely, no one could 
doubt the sacrifice we are making to try to make 
girls and boys more useful women and men. 

A. W. Nicholson, 

Principal and Treasurer of Bettis Academy, 

Trenton, S. C. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIVORCE. 


And why is not the country in danger of going 
to destruction if divorce is not checked? Chiefly 
as we see it, because divorce is much more a 
symptom than a cause. It is usually a symptom 
of poor material; material that would still be poor 
and unfit for matrimonial uses if there were no 
divorce. There is no outside force that we ever 
heard of that can make a good marriage. It has 
to be done by the inside forces. If the inside 
forces are unfit, does it make so vast a difference 
whether the marriage holds or not? Moreover, 
marriage, continuous and constant, is so much 
better a thing than divorce that it is hard to see 
why it should have so much to fear from divorce 
in open competition. We don’t get anything of 
value in this world for nothing. Marriage costs; 
monogamy costs immensely; but they are worth 
what they cost. . . . Divorce is part of the price 
we pay for monogamy. If we abolished it we 
should pay in some other way, and, probably, a 
worse way. It is a safety valve. When it in- 
creases unduly, it is a sign that something is the 
matter with society, with the conditions of life, 
with teaching, or with the influence of religion. 
You cannot cure these evils by abolishing divorce, 
but you can cut down divorce by mitigating these 
evils. Divorce does not increase because it is too 
easy, but because too many people are restless, 
irresponsible, inconstant. Divorce will not ruin a 
country, but a country in which divorces multiply 
and families decrease has something the matter 
with it, and had better get advice. 


WEST CHESTER FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


[An historical sketch read by Beulah Darlington Pratt 
at the recent first annual meeting of the Old Pupils’ Asso- 
ciation of the Friends’ School of West Chester, Pa. ] 


(Concluded from last week.) 
It would be impossible in this brief paper to 
mention all the teachers of this school, to some of 
whom their career here was but a stepping stone 


with us to-day and some have passed into the 


to other duties and professions, some of whom are ! Bancroft Mills of Wilmington, and herself a mem- 
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great beyond. Among the early teachers, how- 
ever, was Wm. P. Marshall, later for many years 
President of the National Bank of Chester County 
until his death in 1901. Then there was Halliday 
Jackson, the botanist and minister, lover of nature, 
and poet, and who knows but that the inspira- 
tion for some of his later works was not gleaned 
from the faces of his pupils, while the story of his 
own life is an inspiration in itself to others. Emma 
Bowman Reid, the wife of our present Burgess, 
taught here in the early sixties, and Fannie Bow- 
man Singly, and Rebecca Pyle, followed by Charles 
Swayne, afterwards Judge of the U. S. Court in 
Florida. John H. Reid was appointed in 1870 and 
a brief extract from his life shows that he de- 
served the love and devotion with which all his pu- 
pils speak of him. His mental and intellectual 
powers were highly cultivated; a close student and 
ripe scholar, he was an ornament to any society. 
In his spiritual nature there was a rich mine of 
treasures that gave evidence he drew inspiration 
from the inexhaustible fountain of light, love and 
knowledge. 

Ellen Speakman, John May and R. Anna Dar- 
lington, Gulielma Cox and Frances Linton Sharp- 
less, after years of usefulness within these walls, 
increased their scope in temperance work, the 
Children’s Aid Society, along many philanthropic 
lines and in club life, the last of whom, Frances 
Linton Sharpless, was the third President of the 
New Century Club of West Chester, and ably 
guided it through a critical period of its exist- 
ence. Ever an eager student, she doubly enjoyed 
the years of preparation for her doctor’s degree. 
These Friends also were able members of the com- 
mittee for the school that they had once taught. 
Two teachers became afterwards professors in 
college life, Dr. Susan J. Cunningham, of Swarth- 
more College, and Dr. Frances Mitchell Froe- 
licher, of the Woman’s College of Baltimore. 
Alice W. Jackson still pursues the vocation of 
teaching at the Swarthmore Preparatory School; 
Rachel W. Martin, at Abington Friends’ School; 
Adelaide DeLan, at the Brooklyn Grammar 
School; Helen A. Todd, at the Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia; Frances Darlington, at 
Brooklyn Friends’ High School, and Abigail Jack- 
son, at West Philadelphia Friends’ School. Be- 
sides these were Alice L. Darlington, the artist, 
now at New Haven; Mary S. Baker, at Plymouth, 
Mass., and Sara P. Bedford, our present public 
librarian, and many, many others who have 
passed into the useful activities of married life, 
among whom I may mention Florence Hall 
Philips, wife of John C. Philips, manager of the 
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ber of the committee of the Friends’ School there; 
Clara James Herrick, wife of Dr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick, Principal of the Boys’ Commercial School 
of Philadelphia; Frances Pyle Fronfield, wife of 
Dr. Fronfield, of Media; Mary Pratt Rhodes, wife 
of John Rhodes, President of the People’s Bank, 
«Bowdie, S. D., and Ruth Brown Brinton, wife of 
our Councilman, Edward Brinton, and last of all 
I shall mention Mary E. Speakman, under whose 
magnetic influence the school enjoyed its greatest 
period of prosperity financially and attained the 
highest number of pupils, reaching in 1887 to 144. 
I cannot pass from these names without saying 
that more and greater lessons than those on the 
printed page were derived from these teachers. 
Almost every profession in life has been entered 
into by the pupils of this Friends’ School. We 
look with pride upon our doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, manufacturers, farmers, dairymen, college 
professors and teachers who have gone out from 
our number whose elementary branches were once 
conned within these walls and in the shade of 
these trees. If these inanimate objects could 
speak, what rare information we would have! 
A few of these are the physicians, Dr. Thomas 
Ingram, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Isaac G. Smed- 
ley, Dr. Addison M. Rothrock, Dr. W. W. Speak- 
man and Dr. Horace Taylor; the dentists, Dr. 
James L. Paiste, of Avondale; Dr. A. Herbert 
Grubb and Dr. Lewis W. Darlington ; the oculists, 
Dr. Edward Jackson, of Denver, Col., and Dr. 
Harry A. Rothrock. Also our well known world- 
wide business man, Philip M. Sharples, whose 
generosity and public spiritedness is revealed in 
the public buildings of his own town and whose 
executive ability is manifested in the wonderful 
plant of the Sharples Separator Co., and whose 
modesty withal permits not his left hand to know 
what his right hand doeth. Then William P. 
Sharpless, ex-President of the Chester County 
Trust Company; David T. Sharples, present Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ National Bank, and Chair- 
man of the present school committee; Samuel 
Marshall, cashier of the Dime Savings Bank; 
Herman Hoopes, Alfred D. Sharples, Benjamin 
W. Haines, Channing Way, brokers, and real es- 
tate men; Mark Darlington, Treasurer of the 
Denney Tag Co.; Wilmer W. Hoopes, of the firm 
of Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas; Sarah Stilwell, an 
artist of prominence in child sketches; Halliday 
J. Price, East Goshen; Dr. Barclay Bradley, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Samuel J. En- 
triken, of the Peary Expedition; Anne J. Dar- 
lington, cashier of the Charter National Bank, of 
Media, having the proud distinction of being one 
if not the only woman in the United States hold- 
ing such position; Caroline J. Worth, wife of 
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former Postmaster Herbert P. Worth; Sarah R. 
Paiste and Emily Hoopes, both ex-Presidents of 
the New Century Club of West Chester; Judge 
Wm. Butler, Jr., of our Chester: County Courts; 
Captain Smedley D. Butler, of the U. S. M. C., 
and Commodore J. Henry Bull, U. S. N., and 
many, many others that time forbids me to men- 
tion and others whom we expect to hear from and 
of in the next ten years. 

Before passing from personal mention, how- 
ever, I must refer to one who served the school 
as member of the committee, whose keen insight 
into the needs of the school and tender sympathy 
in discouraging periods were invaluable, and 
through such strength as she exerted I may say 
the school owed its very existence. I refer to 
Lydia H. Hall, ever the friend of educational in- 
terests, and also a brief reference must be made 
to Jonathan C. Travilla, who has served so many 
years so faithfully as Treasurer. Nor can I re- 
sist mentioning four others who served in the 
above-named capacity,—Lavinia C. Hoopes, wife 
of the above-mentioned William Hoopes; Maud D. 
Butler, wife of our Congressman, Thomas S. But- 
ler; J. Russell Hayes, our Chester county poet and 
present librarian of Swarthmore College, and 
lastly George L. Maris, former Principal of the 
State Normal School, through whose untiring 
efforts the last addition to the school was made. 

This school, indeed, has had many graduates 
who went out equipped for other schools and 
duties with no other insignia than the knowledge 
of lessons prepared, recited and judgment passed 
thereon; but with and since the advent of Mary 
E. Speakman, dignified commencements with the 
diploma given under the care of the committee 
have been held sometimes in the school house and 
sometimes in the meeting house, the last com- 
mencement being held under the auspices of our 
present Principal, Anna B. Smedley. 

Though I must leave to the reminiscences of 
this evening many things I should like to include 
in this paper which do not properly strictly be- 
long to it, yet I cannot resist recounting some 
gleanings of chance information. From a minute 
book that covers many years from the early six- 
ties on we have: “The committee were considering 
the advisability of obtaining inkstands and of 
getting them if they thought proper. The behav- 
ior of the students has been generally satisfac- 
tory, the exception being in the use of tobacco 
away from the school. The pupils seem to have 
an opportunity of school learning, but the order 
not entirely satisfactory, not that the teacher is 
at fault, but many of the children are not in the 
right frame of mind. The teachers are to see that 
the property is protected from abuse and observe 
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such rules as best wisdom directs. 

“No rivalry in dress is attempted. This, we 
think, is one striking characteristic of our school 
that will have its effect at a time when excess and 
extravagance are so general as to be deplored by 
many who without example will lack the moral 
courage to resist the evil.” 

Later: “any desirous of preparing for Swarth- 
more College can do so by supplying themselves 
with the text books used there.” 

I may add to this that ever since the opening 
of Swarthmore College this school has been glad 
to furnish students to this one college of higher 
education that this branch of Friends has. For 
the last few years it has enjoyed the privilege of 
scholarship into the same, and for many years en- 
trance has been by certificate not only to it, but 
to other colleges as well. 

No doubt, also, there were many literary socie- 
ties in this school, but the first of which we have 
any record is dated First month 1, 1872. The 
Franklin Literary Society was organized by Ed- 
ward Jackson, Walter E. Hall, Isaac G. Smedley 
and Abram G. Williams. I find that these were 
the subjects of debate: “Resolved, That novel 
reading is detrimental to society; “that man’s 
conscience is a correct guide;” “that conscience 
is a creation of education,” and “that woman’s 
mind is inferior to that of man.” They were all 
decided in the affirmative, but it is hoped that this 
decision on the last subject did not settle the 
question for all time. 

Did this society pave the way for the Wide 
Awake Society, wherein a later generation held 
forth? Can the wit and wisdom of “The Nut- 
shell,” its literary organ, be forgotten when such 
subjects as “Insatiable Ambition,” “The Black 
Horse and His Rider” held the attention of the 
audience? Can we forget those scenes from “Lit- 
tle Women” given on that platform and the thrill 
that came over us when we heard “How Ruby 
Played” and “Gone With a Handsomer Man,” and 
shall we not always cherish those inimitable en- 
tertainments given under the guiding hand of 
Mary E. Speakman? 

And did you know that the first base ball game 
ever played in West Chester was played on this 
corner lot between the nine of the public school 
and the nine of the Friends, among the latter of 
whom were our well known townsmen, William 
P. Shapless, Thomas H. Jackson, Abram S. Will- 
iams, Alfred Paschall, Mark Darlington, Wilmer 
Cox, William Perdue, Thomas Smedley, James 
Taylor, A. Darlington Strode, P. M. Sharples, C. 
H. Hannum, Alban Ingram, the game being um- 
pired by the Principal of the school, under whose 
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regime also that old time bell that now graces the 
quarters of the West Chester Fire Company was 
erected and pealed forth its summons to duty. 
It is not only, then, “How dear to our hearts are 
the scenes of our childhood,” but the sports of 
those years claim our attention as well. Can we 
forget the hop-scotch under the shed, that run- 
ning game, old man Hickory, and all the winter 
sledding on the Biddle street hill and the swap- 
ping of lunches for some longed for objects? But 
I encroach on the rights of others. 

Before I close, however, I must refer to the 
patience, perseverance and untiring efforts of Rus- 
sell Hoopes, a member of the present school com- 
mittee, whose concern in this direction furnished 
the incentive for this reunion to-day and who has 
desired for this school what has been of such un- 
told value and interest to others. 

May we not each one of us voice the following 
acrostic for our Friends’ School: 

Friend and guide of my early years, 

Rich in fond hopes and idle fears, 

Inspire my heart anew to-day, 

Enlist afresh within thy sway, 

Not one, but many friends of yore. 
Deserved the devotion from many a score; 
Strengthening thus thyself from thy core. 


So may the future bring to thee 
Cherished dreams of thy infancy. 

Happy in recollections sweet, 

Of those who love to herein meet, , 

O, long may usefulness be thine, 
Letting love be the keynote of thy shrine. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

MOUNT HOLLY, N. J.—The regular meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held at the 
home of Barclay Moore, on Fifth-day, Sixth 
month 16th. The exercises of the evening were 
entirely musical, and were thoroughly enjoyed by 
all present. The roll call showed an attendance 
of 75 out of a membership of 89. Great interest 
is shown in the work of the Association and the 
fear is expressed that the membership may grow 
too large for holding the meetings in private 
homes. On Fifth-day, the 23rd, Harry Wright, 
of Riverton, N. J., entertained a number of the 
younger members of the Association at his resi- 
dence. The trolley ride to Riverton from Mt. Holly 
and the entire evening were fully enjoyed. 

H. F. KILLIE, Pres. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The regular meeting of our 
Young Friends’ Association, held Seventh month 
6th, 1908, was opened by the reading of a por- 
tion of the 97th Psalm. Annie Heritage followed 
with “The Touch of Christ,” selected from 
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“Glimpses Through Life’s Windows.” Henry 
W. Wilbur talked to us of what a citizen should 
do with his citizenship. He said: “The dignity 
and integrity of the government depends on the 
loyalty and patriotism of the people. Those who 
sit back and do not vote are merely civic parasites. 
Making a big noise on the Fourth of July does not 
show loyalty to our flag, when our actions belie 
all that our flag stands for. There is no royal road 
to patriotism. A government can’t get any higher 
than the citizenship of its people. The ballot box 
is the ark of American citizen’s covenant.”’ After 
expressions of appreciation of the talk we ad- 
journed to meet Eighth month 2nd, 1908. 
A. H. P., Sec’y. 


THORNBURY, PA.—The Thornbury Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Wilmer 
and Ella Cheyney, Seventh month 10th. The presi- 
dent read a portion of the 1st chapter of James. 
The report of the nominating committee was 
heard and approved: president, Horace Darling- 
ton; vice-president, Henry Walton; secretary and 
treasurer, Mariella Cheyney; executive commit- 
tee, Katherine Styer, Aida Temple; finance com- 
mittee, George Cheyney, Helen Smedley ; member- 
ship committee, Jacob Temple, Hannah Darling- 
ton. A committee consisting of Henry Walton, 
Helen Smedley, Mary Williams, Helen Cheyney 
and George Cheyney, was appointed to make ar- 
rangements for a picnic for the Association. The 
literary program was opened by a volunteer 
chorus who sang “Lead Kindly Light;’ Anna 
Cheyney gave a recitation, which was followed by 
another song by the chorus. As Aida Temple 
who was to have had the paper was not present, 
the rest of the evening was turned over to our 
many guests. Quite a number spoke on different 
subjects, Ellen and Alice Carter both entertained 
us with recitations, Mary Walton read a short 
poem. The Association adjourned to meet at the 
home of Joseph G. and Sallie A. Williams, Eighth 
rronth 7th. MARY E. WILLIAMS, 

Sec’y. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

Literary guide-books to famous lands of Eu- 
rope are most helpful to all but the very com- 
mercial traveller. Such books are the excellent 
ones edited by Anna B. McMahan. “With Words- 
worth in England” gives a selection from the 
poems and letters of the great nature-poet, with 
many pictures of his familiar haunts. It brings 
one closer to Wordsworth, thus to follow him in 
his musings among the lakes and fields and 
mountains of which he sang. The extracts from his 


letters, show him on his intimate and friendly 
side, and they are supplemented by some of the 
letters of his sister Dorothy, her of whom he 
wrote “She gave me eyes, she gave me ears.” 
“With Byron in Italy,” follows the same plan, 
picturing the poet’s eight years in the land whose 
history and association he made yet more glorious 
in the splendid and unforgettable pages of ‘‘Childe 
Harold.” In her “Florence in the Poetry of the 
Brownings,” we see the happy, fruitful years 
spent by the two poets in “the most beautiful of 
the cities devised by man,” as Mrs. Browning 
called it. As preparative books for a foreign tour, 
and as actual companions in the lands portrayed, 
these three books are to be commended. (Chica- 
go: A. C. McClurg & Co.). 


Another of the amusing books of Anne Warner, 
giving glimpses of quaint village people and re- 
tailing old-fashioned rustic gossip, is “Susan 
Clegg and a Man in the House.” Elijah Doxey’s 
novel ideas as to the conduct of a newspaper, a 
visit by Susan Clegg to the club women’s Bien- 
nial, her views on the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties, the marital experiences of Grandma 
Mullin’s son Hiram, and a celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, are among the principal chapters. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 


ON, BROTHER! 


[The following verses, quoted by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness in an address to a graduating class at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, were written by a young stu- 
dent at Harvard on the eve of graduation.] 


The winds and the waves are wailing 
And the night is full of tears, 

And over my spirit forebodings 
Are borne from the coming years. 


I fear for the child heart in me, 
With its oneness of faith and sight, 
Lest the glow of its strong endeavor 
Go out in the passionate night. 


I fear for the swift feet running 
Full speed thro’ the morning dew, 

Lest they fail in the arid race course 
With the goal unwon in view. 


I fear and in dread I shiver 
At the feet of the coming years, 
The wind and the waves are wailing 
And the night is full of tears. 


{The poem was published in the Harvard Advocate. 
The next week this reply appeared, written by Professor 
William Everett, at that time a member of the Harvard 
Faculty.] 


From beyond the tears and the darkness, 
From over the wild, sad sea, 
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May the cheer of thy brothers’ battle 
Ring back, gallant soul, to thee. 


Still on! through the midnight of passion 
Let the star of thy young faith guide, 

For we count the hours till we see thee 
In manhood’s ranks at our side. 


Our ears are set for the ringing 
That heralds thy dew-gemmed feet; 

Come, brother, our mail grows heavy, 
Our nerves wax faint in the heat. 


Strive on! for the goal looms nearer 
To us in the strife ahead; 

Live on! for our armies are thinning, 
Our brave and our lovely are dead. 


Then when ocean and night wail dreary, 
Let the breath of the coming years 

Show a flash of the red cross banner, 
Waft the call of thy brothers’ cheers. 


BIRTHS. 


THOMAS.—Allan Farquhar, son of Richard Bentley 
and Ethel Farquhar Thomas, of Sandy Spring, Md., was 
born on Seventh month Ist, 1908. 


RANCK.—At 226 Terrace Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on Seventh month 13th, 1908, to Samuel H. and Judith 
Blackburn Ranck, a son whose name is Wilson Marcy 
Ranck. 


MARRIAGES. 


PASSMORE—WOOD.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Ridley Park, Pa., on Sixth month 20th, 1908, un- 
der the care of Chester (Pa.) Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Norman §&., son of George B. and Elizabeth B. Passmore 
(the former deceased), of Oxford, Pa., and Sarah East- 
burn, daughter of Irwin D. and Anna M. Wood. 


ROBERTS—HALL.—At the home of the bride, Swarth- | 


more, Pa., on Seventh month 22nd, 1908, under the care 
of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting, Chester Roberts, son 
of the late George and Amanda Roberts, and Abby Mary 
Hall, daughter of the late Thomas H. and Lydia H. Hall. 


DEATHS. 

BAYNES.—Near Salem, Ind., Sixth month 30th, 1908, 
at the home of his parents, James, son of Lewis and Adda 
Baynes, in his 26th year; a faithful member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Think of us, dearest one, while o’er life’s waters 

We seek the land, 

Missing thy voice, thy touch, and the true helping 

Of thy pure hand, 

Till through the storm and tempest, safely anchored 

Just on the other side, 

We find thy dear face looking through death’s shadows, 

Not changed, but glorified. ae 


BLACKFAN.—At his home, in Newtown, Pa., on Sev- 
enth month 10th, 1908, George C. Blackfan, aged 72 
years. A member of Makefield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


HEWLETT.—At Pleasant Valley, N. Y., at the home 
of her son, Samuel, Letitia Hewlett, after a short illness, 
Seventh month 17th, in the 84th year of her age. She 
was an examplary member of Creek Monthly Meeting. 
At her funeral Thomas Stringham and the Methodist minis- 


ter paid a just tribute to her long and useful life. The 
interment wasin Crum Elbow Cemetery. She leaves two 
sons. 

JANNEY.—On Seventh month 21st, 1908, at her resi- 
dence, “The Plaza,” Baltimore, Hannah Russell Janney, 


widow of Henry Janney, in the ninety-second year of her 
age. 


LOCKWOOD.—In Brooklyn, New York, on Sixth month 
15th, 1908, Lydia A. Lockwood, aged 83 years, daughter 
of John and Amy A. Lockwood. Interment at Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


MARSHALL.—At his home at Crum Elbow, N. Y., after a 
few days’ illness of paralysis, Seventh month 19th, 1908, 
Theron R. Marshall in the 77th year of his age. He was 
a life-long member of Creek Monthly Meeting, and had 
served that meeting as Overseer and Clerk of the Monthly 
and Standford Quarterly Meetings for several years. His 
funeral was largely attended at Crum Elbow Meeting 
House, the 21st, where Thomas Stringham and Elmer 
Gildersleeve bore testimony of his long and useful life. 
He was laid at rest by the side of his wife in Crum 
Elbow Cemetery, she having preceded him three years. 
He leaves two sons and six grandchildren. 

THOMAS STRINGHAM. 


McILVAIN.—At Baltimore City Hospital at 2 a. m., 
Seventh month 8th, 1908, Barnard Stump Mellvain, of 
Churchville, Harford County, Maryland, in his 37th year. 
He was a son of the late George W. and Rachel Mellvain, 
and was a member (by convincement) of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

When mowing grass, something got wrong with the 
machine and whilst he was adjusting that the horses 
moved off, catching him in the knives and injuring him 
so severely that he only lived until next morning. 

He was a man of high intellectual attainments, a great 
lover of books. He was a graduate of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, of the class of ’92. 

He is survived by his mother and two brothers, Dr. J. 
Morton Mcllvain, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and Henry 
Stump Mcllvain, of Chicago, Illinois. 

He was a man of wonderful fortitude. After reaching 
the hospital he said, “I know I can’t live, but I’m not 
afraid to die, I’m not afraid to die,’ and passed away 
without a murmur. 

His funeral was from “The Manor,” near Darlington, 
the home of his uncle and aunt (S. Stump and Iris Hollo- 
way) and where his mother resides. Interment in Deer 
Creek Burying Ground, Seventh month 9th, 1908. 

L 

THOMAS.—At her late residence, 224 Jacoby Street, 
Norristown, Pa., on Seventh month 25th, 1908, Annie L., 
widow of Elwood Thomas, in her 83rd year. Funeral on 
Seventh month 28th. Interment at Valley Friends’ Bury- 
ing Ground. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Solebury Meeting, near New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa., was 
attended on First-day, Seventh month 26th, by William 
J. MeWatters, of Philadelphia. About fifty people were 
in attendance. After the meeting, the First-day school 
was cal'sd into session by Achsah Hurley, Superintendent. 
The exercises were interesting, all present taking part. 
Upon invitation, Friend McWatters spoke to the school 
upon the “Golden Touch.” A half-hour of social mingling 
closed a profitable session. Among those present were: 
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Hon. Hampton Rice and wife, Matthew Cunningham and 


wife, William Hurley and wife, Wilmot Quimby and wife, | 


Dr. Marshall and wife, Carroll Price and wife, Albert 
Preston and wife, Hannah Kenderdine, Eugene Paxson, 
Reuben Price, John Williams, Frank Lehr, wife and 
daughters, John Ely, and many others; certainly a strong 
body of interested Friends that it is believed will now 
combine to restore Solebury to it rightful position in the 
active “Quaker” world making for righteous advance- 
ment. 

The many friends of Elwood Trueblood, of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, will regret to hear of his 
serious illness. He has been confined to his bed for five 
weeks past with a paralytic stroke of the right side, with 
little or no hope of his restoration to health. Notwith- 
standing his feeble condition, he enjoys the visits of his 
many friends, often reciting poems and giving words of 
encouragement and cheer to those around him. 

SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD. 

In the article on “Griscom Hall Opening” last week, 
page 474 in the thirteenth line, the word “centering” 
should be “untiring;” and further down the date printed 
11th should of course be the 4th. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

8TH MONTH 1ST (7TH-DAY). 

—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at 
Race St., Phila., atl p.m. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
3 p. m. 

8TH MONTH 2ND_ (I1ST-DAY). 

—Appointed meeting at the Old Stone 
Meeting House, Clinton Corners, N. Y. 
at 3 p.m. will be attended by Mary 
Travilla and others. 

—Meeting of Friends at Valley, Pa., 
at 10 a. m., attended by Visiting Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 


1 

—At Newtown meeting house, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa, a circular meeting at 
3 p. m., under care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting. 

—Mickleton, N. 
Association. 

STH MONTH 4TH (38RD-DAY). 

—Chesterfield Monthy Meeting, held 
at Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 P. M. 

8TH MONTH 6TH (iTH-DAY). 

Abington Quarterly Meeting at 

Gwynedd, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, day before at lla.m. Local 
Option Meeting in the afternoon. 

8TH MONTH 7TH (6TH-DAY). 

Thornbury, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 

tion, at the home of Joseph G. and 
Sallie A. Williams. 

8TH MONTH 8TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting at Green 
Plain, O., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 


J., Young Friends’ 


—Salem Quarterly Meeting at Salem, 
O., at 11 a. m. (sun time). Ministers 
and Elders same day at 10 a. m. 
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THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 
As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain; 
And loiters the boy in the briary lane; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall. 


Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet; 

Like a murmurless school in their leafy retreat. 

The wild birds sit listening the drops round them beat; 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 


The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree-sheltered laborers, sing; 
Like pebbles the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
While a bubble darts up from each widening ring; 
And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower fall. 


But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves; 

The robin darts out from his bower of leaves, 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered eaves, 

And the rain pattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 


—Thomas Buchanan Read. 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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—New York Monthly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn, Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, at 2.30 p. m. 

8TH MONTH 9TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White Plains, 
N. Y., at home of E. Komori, 3 Bank 
St., at ll a. m. 

8TH MONTH 16TH (1ST-DAY). 

—At Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 
First-day School Conference, at 2 p. M. 

8TH MONTH 24TH (2ND-DAY.) 

—Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Pendle- 
ton, Ind. All who have a prospect of 
attending are requested to forward 
their names to Florence Garretson, 
Pendleton, Ind. One Friend from each 
meeting might ascertain the probable 
number and names, and forward same. 

8TH MONTH 28TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 

















Friends’ Book Association has receiv- 
ed $1.00 for Country Week Fund from a 
Friend, West Chester, Pa., and $10 from 
an Abington Friend. 







FRIENDLY LITERATURE FREE. 


The General Conference Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ples has on hand a quantity of litera- | 
ture, in pamphlet form, comprising | 
the following: 

“The Friend and His Message,” by 
John William Graham. 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
Peace,” by Prof. Andrew Stevenson, 
of Ontario. 

“Naval and Military Expansion,” | 
by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 

“The Advantages of Becoming and | 
Being a Friend,” by John J. Cornell. | 

A few copies of “The Song of the 
Twentieth Century,” by Elizabeth | 
Lloyd. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends | 
of the Present Day,” by Bertha L. 
Broomell. 

“Fellowship in Religion,” by Henry | 
W. Wilbur. 

“Higher Education and Peace,” by | 
David Ferris. 

“Present-Day Religion,” being two | 
addresses, one on “Twentieth Cen- | 
tury Religion,’’ by Martin G. Brum- | 
baugh, superintendent of the Phila- | 
delphia Public Schools, and one on 
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Wilbur. 

“Tri-State Liquor Conditions,” be- 
ing a statement of conditions and 
needs in the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 

These will be sent while they last, 
in quantities to suit, without charge, 
persons ordering them simply paying 
the cost of transportation. Generally 
speaking, if many are ordered, the 
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For Jellies and Preserves 


On the proper sealing of your jellies and preserves depends 
their ‘‘keeping.’’ Metal and glass caps too often leak; tying 
with paper is next to useless; old lids are often insecure. 

Simply pour Pure Refined Paraffine over the tops of your 









“Quakerism of To-day,” by Henry W. | 















PURE 


and you will have sealed them perfectly. 








no taste or odor and is perfectly harmless. 


inside. Sold everywhere. For sale by 
ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


Philade!phia, Pa. Pittsburch, Pa. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES :} Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 

we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 


1220-1222 Market St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Represented by - = W. J. McWATTERS 


jellies, or dip the closed end of the jar (after cooling) in melted 


REFINED PARAFFINE |) 


pervious to acids, water, mold and moisture. Has 


Pure Refined Paraffine is used for washing, starch- 
ing and ironing and numerous other household pur- 
poses. Comes in single cakes with full directions 


t’s im- bz 


express charges will be less than mail. 
If ordered by mail, the postage will 
amount to about one cent for every 
three copies. By express, if the dis- 
tance is not too far, quite a package 
can be sent for half a dollar. 

Address all orders to Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent guests. 
Single rooms and suites 
Newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 
25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 
(served only in Y. F. A. Building 
Dinner, 12 to2 P. M. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 


Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 
ciation rooms their head-quarters 


WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 


Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GeorGe FosTteR WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Josern T. BunTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
LEwIs LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


where this Company is 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


_AT THE SEASHORE _ 


The Pennhurst 


Second House 
from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CeNTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK | 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 
17 Sea View Avenue 


The MARLBOROUGH crm ve a 


One block from ocean; near hot and cold sea- 
water baths ; within short distance of the Auditor- 
ium ; electric lights and bells in rooms; home-like 
and comfortable; kept by Friends. Special rates 
for June and September. For particulars address: 
Samue! B. Lippincott. 


“The Driftweed,” Woo Ave. ond On oti a. 


Pleasantly located. Home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 








“ELBONAR.” Homelike, near boardwalk, pier 
and all beach attractions. 
ELIZABETH P. BONNER 
510 7th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Evclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day orn Nicurt 


PHILADELPHIA 


You can live without life insur- 
ance, but you won’t live so much. 
Nothing adds to the zest of 
living like knowing your family 


is protected by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Phila., Pa. 





as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults, 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street, 


It is sin when low things, however 
: good in themselves, stand in the way 
Philadelphia, Pa = or high things.— Rufus Ellis. 


TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By arrangement with the American 
Tissot Society, New York, we offer 
WORLD-FAMOUS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 
BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 


to our readers 1,000 sets of the famous 
Tissot Bible Pictures at the low price 
of $1.00 per set. 

The pictures are printed in the colors 


of the original paintings, size 5 x 6, put up ina neat portfolio, 120 different pic- 


tures in each set. The first set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, the 
New Testament. 

The originals of these pictures have been exhibited throughout the country 
for several years and more than a million people have paid 50 cents each to see 
them. In them the great and impressive scenes in the Bible story are depicted, 
true in color, costume, landscape, and all details, to the life, the country and the 
time. 

These pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday- 


School teachers throughout the United States. When one is reading or teaching 


| the Bible, such a graphic interpretation of its stories is helpful, interesting and 
| delightful. 


Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteeenth 
and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures 
will be sent promptly. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 





